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forth in the article on cabinet government. This work became so 
popular that up to 1912 twenty-four impressions had been printed. 
In reply to a letter from Senator Tillman, dated January 21, 1913, 
Mr. Wilson wrote: "Ever since I was a youngster I have been deeply 
interested in our methods of financial legislation. Ever since then I 
have insisted upon the absolute necessity of a carefully considered and 
wisely planned budget, and one of the objects I shall have most in 
mind when I get to Washington will be conferences with my legisla- 
tive colleagues there with a view of bringing some budget system into 

existence " (p. 298). 

In addition to the numerous quotations from the books, articles, and 
speeches of Mr. Wilson, Professor Ford gives us the result of his own 
political observations by pointing out the constitutional significance of 
Mr. Wilson's policies and acts. For instance, he analyses the situa- 
tion created by the overthrow of Cannonism, which shifted the center 
of legislative power from the speaker to the caucus, in an especially 
clear manner, and shows that this shift of power created the need of 
a cabinet in close political harmony with the majority caucus. He 
says: "Under the old system the ability of the President to obtain 
actual consideration of the measures recommended by him depended 
upon the favor of the speaker; under the present system it depends 
upon the favor of the caucus, and its good will must be a controlling 
purpose in the formation of the cabinet. Hence the selections made 
should not be taken as the expression of the President's own prefer- 
ence, but as his recognition of the conditions under which the adminis- 
tration had to be conducted" (p. 170). 

The following thirteen chapter titles indicate the various phases of 
the life considered: "Birth and Education;" "His Career as an Edu- 
cator;" "His Books and Essays;" "Entrance into Public Life;" "Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey;" "President of the United States;" "Tariff Legis- 
lation and Trust Control;" "Currency Reform;" "The Situation in 
the Philippines;" "The Mexican Question;" "The War and its Issues;" 
"Personal Traits;" and "A Mid-Career Appreciation." 

Frank Abbott Magruder. 

The Federal Executive. By John Philip Hill. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. viii, 
269.) 

This work undertakes to describe the history and the present organi- 
zation and functions of the President's cabinet and the several execu- 
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tive departments of the United States national government. It gives 
a serviceable account of these matters in a brief compass and makes 
more available some reference to recent developments than is to be 
found in other books. But it does not fulfill the publisher's announce- 
ment that it is a "complete history" of the subject. 

Some of the omissions are notable, even in a volume of this size. 
There is no mention of Miss Hinsdale's History of the President's Cabinet, 
nor of Gaillard Hunt's Department of State. There is one reference to 
national banks, but no account of the system of government control, 
nor of the comptroller of the currency or the federal reserve board. 
Something is said about most of the presidents and a number of depart- 
ment heads; but many of the most significant do not appear, e.g., 
President McKinley; Secretaries of State Marcy, Seward and Hay; 
Secretaries of the Treasury Gallatin and Chase; Secretaries of War 
Calhoun and Root; and Secretary of Agriculture Wilson. There is 
nothing about President Jackson's influence in demonstrating the 
presidential power of removal. 

The several departments are discussed in four chapters, under cap- 
tions taken from the preamble to the Constitution of the United States. 
The appropriateness of the grouping is not always obvious, as in unit- 
ing the departments of war, navy and justice as agencies to "insure 
domestic tranquility," — omitting the phrases of the preamble relating 
to "justice" and the "common defence," or in discussing the post 
office department as the main illustration of "the blessings of liberty." 

In connection with the departments of war and the navy there is 
some discussion of military preparedness, with comparative tables of 
the armed forces of other countries. No similar comparisons are made 
in connection with the other departments; and this discussion does not 
fit in with the general plan of the book. 

A final chapter on probable developments forecasts no important 
changes in the position of the President or the cabinet, but suggests 
the future establishment of new departments of Education, Trans- 
portation and Interstate Trade. If anything comes of proposed plans 
for an executive budget — about which nothing is said — the position of 
the President and the cabinet may be altered in important respects. 
New departments may be advisable; but the recent tendency has been 
towards increasing the number of quasi-judicial commissions; and this 
tendency also fails to receive attention. 

John A. Fairlie. 



